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Ir has been quaintly said by a celebrated writer, that there is 
no better physic for a melancholy man than change of air and 
variety of places-—-to travel abroad and see fashions; for, as 
another has justly remarked, in an epistle to a friend about to 
make a voyage, no man can be such a stick or a stone, whom 
pleasant speculation of countries, cities, towns, rivers, will not 
affect. Many other things helped; but change of air was that 
which wrought the cure and did most good, used to be the con- 
cluding remark of a “great doctor,” in his memoranda of what 
kind of treatment was most beneficial to those who consulted him. 

Travelling is the best antidote against the injurious effects of 
too much occupation and business, not less than of the languor 
of idleness and inactivity. " It comes more especially recommend- 
ed to those whose employment condemns them to a sedentary 
life, who are continually engaged in abstract studies or oppressive 
labour, whose minds have sunk into a state of insensibility, me- 
lancholy, or hypochondriasis ; or, what is worst of all, who are 
strangers to domestic felicity. Its liberalizing influence has been 
always felt and acknowledged. Foreign travel is the school in 
which men, the most useful in their generation, have acquired 
vigour of thought and variety of knowledge, and accumulated in- 
tellectual stores, which have been subsequently diffused among 
their countrymen at home, in the shape of useful laws, philosophi- 
cal history, descriptive and heroic poetry, and the embellishments 
of the fine arts. Solon, Lycurgus, Homer, Herodotus, were all 
great travellers. ASschylus, Sophocles, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
travelled while they fought, and studied when thus soldiers and 
travellers. But,of all the great men of antiquity, who under- 
took extensive journeys for health and instruction, no one is en- 
titled to such signal notice and studious imitation as Cicero. He 
was twenty eight years old, and had already attracted considera- 
Vou, I1.—37 29 
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ble notice by his successful pleadings, when he set out on the then 
fashionable tour through Greece and Asia. He was in that situa- 
tion in which, notwithstanding his weak health, any of our mo- 
dern gentlemen would have thought it little better than self- 
immolation, a true fe/o de se to abandon the theatre of his opening 
fame, for the purposes of gaining bodily vigour and increase of 
accomplishments. But Cicero thought and reasoned very dif- 
ferently, as appears from his own account of the real motive of 
his journey: ‘“ My body,” says he, “at this time was exceedingly 
weak and emaciated; my neck long and small; which is a habit 
thought liable to great risk of life, if engaged in any fatigue or 
labour of the lungs; and it gave the greater alarm to those who 
had a regard for me, that [ used to speak without any remission 
or variation, with the utmost stretch of my voice, and great agita- 
tion of my body: when my friends, therefore,and physicians ad- 
vised me to meddle no more with causes, I resolved to run any 
hazard rather than quit the hopes of glory which I proposed to 
myself from pleading: but when I considered, that, by managing 
my voice, and changing my way of speaking,,] might both avoid 
all danger and speak with more ease, I took a resolution of travel- 
ling into Asia, merely for an opportunity of correcting my manner 
of speaking: so that after I had been two years at the bar, and 
acquired a reputation in the forum, I left Rome.”—We cannot 
forbear from transcribing the very sensible remarks of Middleton 
on this part of the life of the great Roman orator: they are full 
of instruction to the youth of our own land,ambitious of honoura- 
ble renown. 

*“ This voyage of Cicero seems to be the only scheme and pat- 
tern of travelling, from which any real benefit is to be expected : 
he did not stir abroad till he had completed his education at 
home ; for nothing can be more pernicious to a nation, than the 
necessity of a foreign one; and, after he had acquired in his own 
country whatever was proper to form a worthy citizen and ma- 
gistrate of Rome, he went confirmed by a maturity of age and 
reason against the impressions of vice, not so much to learn, as 
to polish what he had learnt, by visiting those places where arts 
and sciences flourished in the greatest perfection. In a tour, the 
most delightful of the world, he saw every thing that could en- 
tertain a curious traveller, yet staid no where any longer than his 
benefit, not his pleasure, detained him. By his previous know- 
ledge of the laws of Rome, he was able to compare them with 
those of other cities, and to bring back with him whatever he 
found useful, either to his country or to himself. He was lodged, 
wherever he came, in the houses of the great and eminent; not 
so much for their birth and wealth, as for their virtue, know- 
ledge, and learning; men honoured and reverenced in their 
several cities, as the principal patriots, orators, and philosophers 
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of the age: these he made the constant companions of his travels ; 
that he might not lose the opportunity, even on the road, of pro- 
fiting by their advice and experience: and from such a voyage, it 
is no wonder that he brought back every accomplishment which 
could improve and adorn a man of sense.” He returned to Rome 
after an absence of two years, greatly improved, and changed, as 
it were, into a new man: the vehemence of his voice and action 
was moderated ; the redundancy of his style and fancy corrected ; 
his lungs strengthened, and his whole constitution confirmed. 

In coming down to modern times and the-great in our own lJan- 
guage, we see Milton, whose travelling in Italy familiarized him 
still more with the noble conceptions of Dante and Tasso, and 
placed before his delighted eyes scenery,which,in his after days 
of blindness and misfortune,he portrays in such gorgeous colour- 
ing, as that amid which our first parents might have lived. The 
val d’Arno and Vallombrosa’s shades were the original from which 
he drew his picture of the garden of Eden. 

When in the eager chace after pleasure, satiety succeeds to 
enjoyment, and languor to continued excitation; when the scenes 
before us are looked upon with indifference, and the companions 
of our sports become the oppressive monitors of our follies, no 
remedy is so sure to work a change and reform as travelling. A 
new Class of objects gives rise to new sensations and fresh trains 
of thought: the body recovers its Jost vigour, and the mind its 
cheerfulness. It was in a state of melancholy void, following the 
career of passion, that Byron began his travels to the same re- 
gions of Greece and Asia through which Cicero, of old, had jour- 
neyed. By visiting them, fresh sources of poetic feeling were 
opened at every step. ‘There was also, as remarked by his bro- 
ther poet and biograph@r,* in his quick change of place and 
scene—in the diversity of men and manners surveyed by him— 
in the perpetual hope of adventure and thirst of enterprise, such 
a succession and variety of every fresh excitement as not only 
brought into play, but invigorated, all the energies of his charac- 
ter: as he himself describes his mode of living, it was “ to-day in 
a,palace, to-morrow in a cow-house—this day with a Pacha, the 
next with a shepherd.” Thus were his powers of observation 
quickened, and the impressions on his imagination multiplied. 
Thus schooled, too, in some of the roughness and privations of 
life, and so far made acquainted with the flavour of adversity, he 
learned to enlarge more than is common in his high station, the 
circle of his sympathies, and became inured to that manly and 
vigorous cast of thought which is so impressed on all his writings. 
Nor must we ferget among those strengthening and animating 


* Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, with Notices of his Life. By Thomas 
~ ag In two Volumes. Vol. 1. Printed and published by J, & J. Harper, New 
Pork, 1830. 
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effects of travel, the ennobling excitement of danger, which he 
more than once experienced—having been placed in situations, 
both on land and sea, well calculated to call forth that pleasurea- 
ble sense of energy, which perils calmly confronted never fail to 
inspire, 

After a course of wandering like this we are the less surprised 
to learn, that Byron, who left home as the mere author of Juve- 
nile Poems and a Satire, ‘sore sick at heart,’ 

“For he through sin’s long labyrinth had run, 

Nor made atonement when he did amiss,” 
should have returned fresh, as it were, from the land of song, 
with augmented energies ; and surprised the world into a general 
acclaim of admiration, by his Childe Harold and the poems im- 
mediately succeeding it. 

We had intended, when we began this paper, merely to allude 
to the influence of travelling in expanding the mind and pleasura- 
bly interesting the feelings ; and then to give a detail of the pre- 
cautions necessary to be adopted by persons journeying for 
their health. But the subject has grown under our hands; and 
we. find ourselves, without having purposely intended it, eulo- 
gizing that course from which we have ourselves derived much 
permanent pleasure, blended, we believe, with solid instruction. In 
a future number we hope to carry into effect our original intention. 


ANTIQUITY OF BATHING. 

Ir the custom of bathing be not coeval with the world, its ori- 
gin may at least date from a very early @poch. The means which 
it furnished of purification and invigoration, seem to have been 
first adopted by the inhabitants of middle Asia, placed as they 
were under a sultry clime. 

The people of the first ages immersed themselves most fre- 
quently in rivers or in the sea ; and, accordingly, we are told of the 
daughter of Pharaoh bathing in the Nile, of Nausicaa and her 
companions, as also Agenor, bathing in a river, and of the Ama- 
zons refreshing themselves in the waters of Thermodon. The 
Greeks plunged their tender offspring into cold torrents—and 
Moschus and Theocritus make Europa bathe in the Anaurus, and 
the Spartan girls in the Eurotas. Domestic baths, suggested by 
the wants or the conveniences of life, Were not unknown at very 
early periods. Diemed and Ulysses are represented as making 
use of such after they had washed in the sea—Andromache pre- 
pared warm water for Hector, who had just returned from battle 
-——and Penelope, to banish sorrow, called in the aid of unctions 
and baths. Minerva, at Thermopyle, is feigned to have im- 
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parted, by such means, vigour to the wearied limbs of Hercules, 
and in place of other gifts, Vulcan offered him warm baths. Pin- 
dar praises the warm bathings of the nymphs—and Homer him- 
self, who ranked baths among the innocent pleasures of life, not 
only makes mention of a hot and vapourous spring adjoining a 
cold one, but even describes to us the baths which, by common 
it were situated near the Scamander in the vicinity of 
roy. 

Of nearly equal celebrity were the baths of the Assyrians, 
Medes and Persians—and to such a pitch of grandeur and im- 
provement were they carried by this last people, that Alexander 
himself was astonished at the luxury and magnificence of those 
of Darius, though accustomed to the voluptuous ones of Greece 
and Macedon. We need here but allude to the natural warm 
baths of Bithynia and Mytilene, mentioned by Pliny, and to those 
of the Etruscans, as among the most early and extensively known 
and resorted to. 


COUNTRY AIR. 


Ir is a frequent complaint with the inhabitants of large cities, 
particularly those engaged in mechanical employments, in trade, 
or in the active duties of a professional life, that they cannot 
spare sufficient time from their daily and necessary avocations, to 
retire into the country, for the preservation or recovery of their 
health. These very individuals will, however, be found to loiter 
away, in frivolous amuseménts, or even injurious pursuits, many 
hours, after the business of the day has been completed, or before 
it is commenced. 

If, says a late author, those persons who turn day into night, 
and night into day, would make a practice of rising early, and 
walking, during the summer months, or, indeed, throughout nearly 
the whole year, when the roads will permit, and the weather is 
not too inclement, both morning and evening, as far into the 
country as their time will allow, they would soon find little rea- 
son to complain of the want of time to recruit their health by 
exercise in a purer air. 

Where there is a disposition to live temperately, and to take 
regular exercise in the open air, it is in the power of almost every 
one to accomplish it, and with nearly equal advantage, as from a 
constant residence in the country—for when sedentary employ- 
ménts are mingled with a due proportion of active exercise, they 
are stripped of most of their injurious consequences, and rendered 
comparatively harmless. It is only when pursued with little or 
no interruption, and accompanied by a luxurious or intemperate 
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mode of life, that they prove so prejudicial to the constitution, 
and consign so many to a premature grave. 

No one, therefore, need allow a single day to pass, during. the 
present season of the year, without enjoying, for at least an hour 
or two, a walk into the surrounding country, and breathing, du- 
ring that period, a pure and wholesome atmosphere. 

The constant observance of such a practice, even though the 
period, each time, should not exceed that mentioned above,— 
while on many occasions it might be greatly prolonged,—would 
be even more beneficial to health than the common fashion of 
retiring for a week or two into the country, and subsequently re- 
turning to the city, there to remain for the residue of the year, 
scarcely inhaling a breath of purer air than-that of a confined, and 
often crowded apartment, and almost totally deprived of exercise. 

‘“‘ Many of the immense number of persons who procure their 
livelihood in sedentary occupations, in the metropolis and other 
large cities, and are consequently obliged to reside there,” re- 
marks the author to whom we have already alluded, “ conceive 
that, as they must of necessity submit to their lot in life, it is use- 
less to give themselves any concern to counteract the evils at- 
tendant upon it. For many years, I have myself resided in Lon- 
don, and have been occupied in sedentary employments, but being 
convinced that inactivity, and perpetually respiring a confined 
and vitiated air, must be prejudicial to health, [ resolved to pass 
as many hours as I could spare in exercise in a pure atmosphere : 
for this purpose I rose early in the merning, and either walked or 
rode as far into the country as my time would permit, and re- 
peated the same exercise alter I had concluded the avocations of 
the day. This practice I regularly pursued, without interrup- 
{ion, and soon found that [ in this manner obtained as sound and 
uninterrupted health, as is enjoyed by those residing wholly in 
the country.” 


THE MUSCLES. 

We have had frequent occasion to refer to the muscles, and to 
their agency in effecting the movements and exercises of the 
body. We are aware that people generally have but a vague 
and confused idea of what is meant by the muscles : we embrace, 
(therefore, the present opportunity, in order to describe, in a brief 
and plain manner, these important organs. ‘They are the instru- 
ments of motion—and when we consider the various positions 
which the different parts of the body assume-—the agility and 
quickness with which the most intricate movements are per- 
formed—the ceaseless play of the heart, the heaving of the lungs, 
and the singular rapidity of articulation, or speech, we need not 
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be surprised that the muscles should be many in number, and 
important agents in the animal economy. 

The muscles are thick fleshy substances, of a red colour.— 
They are composed of numerous fibres or layers, placed in gene- 
ral longitudinally—sometimes straight, and sometimes oblique. 
These fibres possess the property of shortening themselves, and 
again relaxing. By this, every movement of which any portion 
of the body is capable, is accomplished. 

The whole of the muscles taken together, constitute what is 
popularly termed the flesh, or brawn. The flesh of the body 
then, it is to be recollected, is made up of various distinct masses, 
which differ considerably in their form and size, and constitute 
the individual muscles. ‘Those belonging to the superior extremity 
may be made perfectly distinct to the eye and touch, by forcibly 
flexing, and extending the arm, or rotating slowly the hand. 

A muscle is generally thick, or swelled out in the middle—it 
gradually becomes thinner towards the extremities—and in many 
instances, terminates at both ends in a tendon, or tough white 
chord, or band, which is attached to a bone, and serves the same 
purpose as a rope in fixing the muscle at the point upon which it is 
intended to act. These tendons are most numerous about the 
joints, especially the larger joints, where they allow of free and 
unrestrained action, and yet occupy little space, in situations 
where a large swelling muscle would have been inconvenient. 
About the larger joints, also, as those of the knee, elbow, and 
shoulder, there are numerous glandular bodies which furnish an 
oily fluid that serves to lubricate the joints, and facilitate the 
play of the tendons. There are about four hundred and forty-six 
muscles in the human body, all necessary for performing the va- 
rious movements and operations of the complicated machine. 

On each side of the back bone there are several layers of strong 
muscles, attached by tendons to each projection of the numerous 
bones of which the spine is composed. ‘These muscles keep the 
trunk of the body erect, and permit the various motions of the 
back. There are a number of small muscles about the face, and 
head, and eyes, the variously modified actions of which give ex- 
pression to the human countenance. ‘The tongue, besides being 
muscular itself, is supplied, also, by a number of intricate muscu- 
lar fibres, which aid in the pronunciation of language. Several 
are attached to the lower jaw, all of which are brought into play 
in the act of chewing. The chest is supplied with numerous mus- 
cles, which move the ribs upwards and downwards, and, in con- 
junction with another large internal muscle, which forms the floor 
of the chest, serve to dilate and contract it in breathing. The 
hand is rolled inwards and outwards by sets of muscles, which 
act ia opposition to each other—and the arm is bent and ex- 
tended by other sets opposing each other in a similar manner. 
















































206 Anacreon. 
The fingers are moved by muscles situated on the fore part of the 
arm, having long tendons by which they are attached. Two 
beautiful provisions of nature are here observed :—-at the wrist, a 
circular ring, of a tendinous substance, binds down the long ten- 
dons, which would otherwise, in the various motions of the hand, 
start up from their places, like the string of a bow; the ring at 
the same time allowing them, in other respects, their free and 
unhampered play. The other provision referred to, is in the 
construction of the tendons of the fingers. There are two prin- 
cipal muscles which bend the joints of the fingers, and two sets 
of tendons—one of these is inserted in the middle bone of each 
finger, and the other into the third or last bone. In order to pre- 
serve their free action, and to cause them to lie in the most con- 
venient situation, there is a loop or longitudinal slit in the shorter 
tendon, through which the other passes, in order to arrive at its 
place of insertion, in the end of the finger. By this contrivance 
the largest and strongest muscle acts upon the extremities of the 
fingers, to move which the greatest power is of course demanded. 

he muscles of the lower extremities have a very great analogy 
to those of the arm—-they are, however, thicker and more power- 
ful. ‘The power by which the body is raised upon the toes, in 
walking, &c. consists of two large muscles forming the calf of the 
leg; the tendons of these unite to form the tendon of Achilles, 
which is fixed to the heel bone. The motions of the feet and 
toes are effected by muscles situated upon the leg, and very simi- 
lar in the arrangement of their tendons to those of the hand and 
fingers. 


ANACREON. 


To those of our classical friends, who, upon the all important 
subject of temperance and sobriety, profess to be guided by the 
convivial practices of Anacreon, rather than by “the dull pre- 
cepts of some stoic sage,” we earnestly recommend, that they 
follow, strictly in every point, the example of him they have 
adopted as their guide. If, on his recommendation, they choose 
wine for their drink, let them, at the same time, not forget the 
water with which he was wont so liberally to dilute it. 

“ Bring hither, boy, a mighty bowl, 
And let me quench my thirsty soul,— 
Fill two parts water, fill it high, 

And one of wine, for I am dry :— 
Thus let the limpid stream allay 

The jolly god’s too potent sway.” 

It is a well known fact, that the ancients, however profuse in 
their praise of wine, were accustomed very generally to temper 
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it before it was drunk with a considerable portion of pure water. 
Thus, in the foregoing stanza, we find Anacreon considered two 
parts of water necessary, in order to render the wine a fitting 
beverage ; and we are assured upon very excellent authority, 
that of Madame Dacier, that Hesiod prescribed, in summer, three 
measures of water to one of wine—a very excellent prescription, 
which would prove highly advantageous were it adopted by every 
votary of “the rosy juice” in these modern times. 


OPIUM-EATERS AND SNUFF-CHEWERS. 


WE have already pointed out in strong language the evil effects 
of the practice of taking laudanum—the vinous or spirituous 
tincture of opium. On the present occasion we wish to direct 
the attention of our readers to the same subject, in the following 
account of Turkish opium-eaters, by Dr. Madden, the author of 
entertaining travels in Turkey and the East. 

The market of Theriaki Tchachissy,* near the mosque of So- 
lymania, is the place where the opium-eaters indulge in the use 
of this “delicious poison.” The coffee-houses, where the The- 
riakis or opium-eaters assemble, are situated in a large square; and 
on a bench outside the door they await the wished for reveries, 
which present to their glowing imaginations the forms of the ce- 
lestial houris, and the enjoyments of their own paradise in all its 
voluptuousness. I had heard so many contradictory reports of 
the sensations produced by this drug, that I resolved to know the 
truth, and, accordingly, tovdk my seat in the coffee-house with 
half a dozen Theriakis. Their gestures were frightful; those - 
who were completely under the influence of the opium talked 
incoherently, their features were flushed, their eyes had an un- 
natural brilliancy, and the general expression of their counte- 
nances was horribly wild. The effect is usually produced in two 
hours, and lasts four or five: the dose varies from three grains to 
a drachm. I saw one old man take four pills, of six grains each, 
in the course of two hours; I was told he had been using opium 


* In this place I ascertained that the Constantinople composition of the mad- 
joun, which the Turks eat to produce excitement, is composed of the pistils of the 
flower of the hemp plant, ground to a powder, and mixed in honey with powdered 
cloves, nutmeg, and saffron. While the coffee-house keeper was telling me the 
secret, I was insulted by an old Turk, who called me a dog, and bid the man sell 
no madjoun to an infidel. I told him that infidels needed no madjoun, and that 
I inquired about it only for medical information. The moment he heard I was a 
hakkim, he became quite courteous, assured me the madjoun there was not worth 
a para, and entreated of me to write a prescription for a better sort; he almost 
stifled me with his importunities; his insolence was sticking in my throat: I 
wrote him a prescription for a madjoun, composed of six grains of calomel, four 
of scammony, and ten of jalap, mixed up in a little syrup of buckthorn. 


Vor. I.—38 
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for five and twenty years; but this is a very rare example of an 
opium-eater passing thirty years of age, if he commence the prac- 
tice early. The debility, both moral and physical, attendant on 
its excitement is terrible, the appetite is soon destroyed, every 
fibre in the body trembles, the nerves of the neck become affect- 
ed, and the muscles get rigid. Several of these I have seen in 
this place, at various times, who had wry necks and contracted 
fingers ; but still they cannot abandon the custom, they are mise- 
rable till the hour arrives for taking their daily dose ; and when 
its delightful influence begins, they are all fire and animation. 
Some of them compose excellent versesy and others address the 
by standers in the most eloquent discourses, imagining themselves 
to be emperors, and to have all the harems in the world at their 
command. I commenced with one grain; in the course of an 
hour and a half it produced no perceptible effect. The coffee? 
house keeper was very anxious to give me an additional pill of 
two grains; but I was contented with half a one; and another 
half hour, feeling nothing of the expected reverie, I took half a 
grain more, making in all two grains in the course of two hours. 
After two hours and a half from the first dose, 1 took two grains 
more; and shortly after this dose my spirits became sensibly ex- 
cited: the pleasure of the sensation seemed to depend on a uni- 
versal expansion of mind and matter.* My faculties appeared 
enlarged: every thing | looked on seemed increased in volume : 
I had no longer the same pleasure when I closed my eyes, which 
1 had when they were open; it appeared to me as if it was only 
external objects which were acted on by the imagination, and 
magnified into images of pleasure. In short, it was “the faint 
exquisite music of a dream in a waking moment.” I made my 
way home as fast as possible, dreading, at every step, that I should 
commit some extravagance. In walking I was hardly sensible 
of my fect touching the ground ; it seemed as if I slid along the 
street, impelled by some invisible agent, and that my blood was 
composed of some ethereal fluid, which rendered my body lighter 
than air. I got to bed the moment I reached home. ‘The most 
extraordinary visions of delight filled my brain all night. In the 
morning I rose, pale and dispirited; my head ached; my body 
was so debilitated that I was obliged to remain on the sofa all the 
day, dearly paying for my first essay at opium eating.” 

The effects of tobacco are not very dissimilar from those of 
opium, except that neither the first excitement nor subsequent 
depression is so great, after the use of the first as of the second. 


* In sir Humphry Davy’s “Remarks on the Effects of Nitrous Oxide,” he as. 
serts, that after inhaling the gas, “a thrilling, extending from the chest to the ex 
tremities was almost immediately produced.” He felt “a sense of tangible ex- 
tension, highly pleasing, in every joint;” and his “visible impressions were 
dazziing, and apparently magnified.” 
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In full doses, however, tobacco, whether by smoke, infusion, or 
powder, is a most deadly poison. We have before animadverted 
on its employment in smoking, chewing, and snuffing. An addi- 
tional variety yet remains to be noticed. It is snufl-chewing. 
We have seen wretched creatures victims to this habit, who, in 
their haggard countenances and blood-shot eyes, are little better, 
on the scale of suffering, than the opium-eaters described by Dr. 
Madden. All that has been already said of the noxious effects of 
the use of tobacco, will apply to snuff-chewing. When reduced 
to powder, this poison is more readily dissolved and mixed with 
the saliva, and more intimately applied to the surface of the mouth 
and tongue. Of course it is more readily absorbed in this state, 
and hence more injurious to the sense of taste and the nervous 
system in general. Here we repeat what we have before 
said—that tobacco, applied to a limb or any part of an animal 
denuded of its skin, at first irritates and then paralyzes it. 
Next to this as a means of making it operate on the living 
body, will be to put it on a moist surface, such as that of the 
tongue, mouth, throat, and nostrils. By this process, as in chew- 
ing, smoking, and snufling, the animal economy is subjected to the 
morbid influence of this poison. No person escapes it who uses 
tobacco in any form, mask the thing as he will. The poison he may 
perhaps allege is a slow one; but poison it is, and he will suffer from 
it sooner or later. His complexion will suffer, so will his diges- 
tion, and his breathing, and strength of body. His senses will be 
less acute—his mind more fickle and less able to sustain itself for 
any length of time under energetic efforts. He may boast of the 
aid which he has derived from segars or snuff, while sitting up at 
night in his study or counting room—but what will he say of his 
feelings in the morning. Has not the excitement of the evening 
been dearly purchased by the languor and inertia of the follow- 
ing day. 


REV. DR. HUGH BLAIR. 


In testimony of the beneficial influence of a life of temperance 
and virtue upon health and longevity, we add the experience of 
the celebrated Blair, whose various writings have interested, and, 
we trust, improved an extensive class of readers. 

itt: hough his bodily constitution,” observes his biographer, 
Dr. Hill, “ was by no means robust, yet by habitual temperance, 
and by attention to health, his life was happily prolonged be- 
yond the usual period. During the summer before his death, he 
was occupied in preparing the last volume of his sermons for the 
press; and for this purpose he copied the whole with his own 
hand. It seemed to give him much pleasure, that, at-his ad- 
vanced period of life, he was able to make this exertion.” Dr. 
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Blair died December 27th, 1800, in the 83d year of his age, and 
the 59th of his ministry. 





SWIMMING, 


Swimmine has with great propriety been pronounced “the 
purest exercise of health ;’ combining in itself the advantages of 
muscular exertion with those of bathing. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that there is, perhaps, no exercise which calls into violent 
action a greater number of muscles, and which, therefore, so 
quickly induces fatigue. It is on this account, independent of 
the effects of the cold water in which the body is immersed, an 
amusement but ill adapted to the aged, and those of an enfeebled 
and delicate constitution. Even by the young, the healthful, and 
robust, it should not be carried too far, lest injury, rather than 
benefit result from it. 

It is during the summer season alone, that this species of exer- 
cise can, with propriety, be indulged in. Although the savage, 
in northern climates, is said to plunge with impunity, at every 
season of the year, into the coldest stream, yet the health, if not 
the life of an individual, reared amid the luxuries and refinements 
of civilized society, would be endangered were he to attempt a 
similar course. 

The morning is undoubtedly the period best adapted for the 
exercise of swimming-—but by many, an hour or two before sun- 
set has been preferred—the water having then acquired a con- 
siderable degree of warmth from the sun’s rays. When the 
former period is found peculiarly inconvenient, the latter may be 
adopted, rather than the exercise should be entirely abandoned. 
During the middle portions of the day, when the heat is oppres- 
sive, to swim in an open river would be attended with consider- 
able danger. 

Like every other species of active exercise, the one under con 
sideration is to be abstained from until several hours after eating. 

It is important to select for the amusement of swimming a pure 
running stream, of sufficient depth, and, if possible, with a sandy 
shore and bottom. Stagnant, and thickly shaded pools, particu- 
larly in the neighbourhood of marshes, ought carefully to be 
shunned. 

A ridiculous, and to a certain extent dangerous, idea prevails 
with many, that the body should be allowed to become perfectly 
cool previously to entermg the water. On the contrary, it will 
very generally be found highly advantageous to partake of a degree 
of exercise before immersion, sufficient to produce a gentle in- 
crease of the circulation of the blood, and a slight augmentation 
of the heat of the body. But, while in the earlier stages of ex- 
ercise, before a copious perspiration has dissipated the heat, or 
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the system has become exhausted by fatigue, an individual may 
fearlessly plunge into the water—this would be replete with 
danger, if practised after exercise has been urged so far as to oc- 
casion profuse perspiration, with languor and fatigue. Under 
such circumstances the heat of the body is fast sinking, and immer- 
sion in cold water would produce a severe and protracted chill. 

Immediately on leaving the water, the body should: always be 
wiped perfectly dry by friction with a coarse towel; and after 
dressing, a gentle degree of exercise ought to be taken. Nothing 
is indeed more prejudicial to health, than sitting, or remaining 
inactive, subsequently to bathing. Walking briskly to and from 
the place selected for swimming, particularly if it be at a reason- 
able distance from the dwelling, will in most cases be the best 
exercise that can be adopted, both before entering, and after 
coming out of the water. 

It was not our intention, in the present article, to teach the 
art, or to describe the various modes of swimming. With Frank- 
lin, Saint Pierre, Saltzman, and others, we are of opinion, how- 
ever, that such instruction should constitute an item in the edu- 
cation of every child, not merely to enable him to enjoy a benefi- 
cial exercise, but to insure his own safety, and to enable him to 
minister to that of others, in cases of accidental submersion, 





THE FOUR GREAT SOURCES OF HEALTH. 


One of the most pleasing of our duties is, to be able to direct 
into our own channel, and thereby circulate widely through the 
land, what we know to bé wise counsel ; as is our good fortune to 
do upon the present occasion, by laying before our readers the 
foliowing chapter from a valuable work, entitled, “ Simplicity of 
Health.” 

“The preservation of health mainly depends on early rising, 
temperance in eating and drinking, exercise, and cleanliness. 

“These important advantages are distributed between the rich 
aud the poor in a tolerably fair proportion, which accounts for 
the apparent equability in the length of life between one and the 
other. The poor have early rising, which is of the very first 
consequence, and of which I shall speak hereafter more fully. 
From this the rich are almost excluded, because they have no 
obligation to compel them, and because they go to bed too late. 

“The humble and often scanty diet of the poor, which they so 
much deplore, is yet of advantage to their health. ‘True it is 
that, as they work hard, they could bear more substantial diet 
than they can generally procure. But luxurious living is very 
prejudicial; it vitiates the blood and humours, and lays the 
foundation of numerous complaints. From not being able to 
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afford suppers, the poor enjoy sound rest, the want of which is so 
much complained of by the rich. But the poor injure themselves 
materially by intoxication, and that with drink of an inferior and 
hurtful quality. It is certain that every fit of drunkenness has its 
share in the shortening of life; for, however we may find men to 
whom it appears to do no injury, nothing is more reasonable than 
to conclude, that they would live longer by avoiding inebriation. 
Amongst the better classes, this vice has happily, for many years 
past, been gradually declining ; and it is now a great reproach to 
gentlemen to be seen drunk. But they use rich wines, liqueurs, 
and spirits, of which, at their numerous meals, without getting 
tipsy or drunk, they take too much altogether. They likewise 
eat much more than is necessary or proper, and that generally of 
things so artificially prepared, that the simple qualities are lost, and 
may almost be considered as a medicine instead of natural food. 

‘Of exercise, which is allowed by all as indispensable for the 
preservation of health, the poor have generally enough, but fre- 
quently too much; whilst, on the contrary, the rich, who, from 
their sumptuous living, really require more, can scarcely be said 
to take any. This is a heavy draught on the resources of longe- 
vity. The subject is of great importance, and will in the course 
of the work be treated with particular attention. 

* But it is in cleanliness that the rich have indeed inapprecia- 
ble advantages over the poor. ‘The word has too extensive a 
meaning to be considered, under all its bearings, in this concise 
sketch. It will suffice here to say, that it must be taken in some- 
thing more than its usual signification, personal cleanliness. In 
the present view, it embraces numerous comforts, domestic and 
personal, and many valuable conveniences, presenting important 
securities against injury to the health. That personal cleanli- 
ness, a thing nearly quite disregarded or unpractised by the poor, 
is of the greatest utility, will be hereafter fully shown ; but there 
are other serious disadvantages to which their poverty or want 
of means subject them. Clothes soaked with rain, and then 
sitting by a fire, and being obliged, from want of changes, to wear 
the same damp the next day —bad shoes—humid apartments from 
neglected roofs, washing of clothes, and other causes—foul air, 
from many persons crowded into a single room. Such are afew 
of the consequences of the privations of the poor as to cleanliness 
and comforts, from which result constant coughs and colds, asth- 
ma, rheumatism, and other complaints, which would preclude 
them from old age, were it not for their carly rising, simple diet 
ee exercise.” 

—There is much difference between the labourer in the 
country and the working classes in large towns. If the former has 
to endure wet and hardships out of doors, he is accustomed to it 
from his infancy, and is descended from a hardy race; his hovel 
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or hut, be it ever so miserable, or so crowded, has the advantage 
of a much purer air than the room-keeper’s garret in town; he 
has fewer opportunities of dissipation; his food, though poor, is 
wholesome; his hours of meal-time are more regular, and his 
work is more uniformly healthful. 

“The country gentleman too has advantages over his equal in 
town. His exercise is of a rougher and more decided cast; his 
food is more plain, because the confectioner, the pastry cook, and 
the foreign fruiterer, are not always convenient; balls, parties, 
and theatres do not offer every evening, and if he drink more 
after dinner, he can bear it better, because his food is more sub- 
stantial and simple. ‘The balance indeed seems to be in favour 
of the country; and, accordingly, it is there that we mostly find 
instances of uncommonly extended life.” 


Charlatans.—The following is the address of an itinerant Char- 
latan to a gaping crowd :— 

“ My Seraglio Powder !—dentrifice, febrifuge, anti-pestiferous, 
prevents inflammations of the gums ; cleanses the teeth ; preserves 
them from caries, necrosis, exostosis ; neutralizes the putrid mi- 
asms which escape from a diseased stomach, and consequently 
cures them. It is a sovereign remedy in treatment of pains of the 
breast, the most violent head-aches, and most acute colics.’’—— 
What is this wonderful powder ?—Pulverised soap-stone / which 
boot-makers employ to make the foot slip into the boot. 

We have before us a book, entitled, “ Discoveries in the science 
and art of Healing. By John St. John Long, Esq. M. R. S. L.” 
This said Mr. St. John Long is an ex-portrait painter, who find- 
ing he could not persuade the people of his merit in this line, has 
hit on the never-failing source of becoming a self-taught healer 
of the sick. Of course his hallucinations have become oracles to 
the seekers after wonders. He conceives all diseases to depend 
on an acrid matter, or flwd, which is, moreover, according to 
him, inherent in the human frame. He says, he is able in early 
aze to remove this acrid matter by the most gentle means; and 
therefore he prevents the occurrence of measles, hooping-cough, 
consumption, and the more desperate descriptions of fever, with- 
out leaving any mark on the skin; for the acrid matter exudes 
from the body i in the form of perspiration. Sometimes, accord- 
ing to the testimony of a most philanthropic viscount (Ingestre) 
Mr. Long draws this acrid matter out from the temples of crazy 
people, in ithe shape of mercury. We wonder whether the viscount 
himself had ever been subjected to this operation. Henceforward 
we hope that all the admirers and eulogists of our American Pa- 
naceas will transfer their support to Mr. John St. John Long. 
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EVIL OF TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 


Tue following extract of a letter written by a physician in 
Dublin, to his friend who had solicited him to assist in the forma- 
tion of a temperance society, is replete with well-tempered irony, 
exhibiting a vivid picture, worth twenty-five pages of sober ar- 
gument. 


My Dear Doctor :—How could you suppose me so great a simpleton as your letter 
would imply? To enlist in a crusade against intemperance, indeed! Why, ifan end 
were put to the drinking of port, eet. 4 and porter, there would be an end to my 
worldly prosperity. I should be obliged to sell my house in square, pay off m 
coachmen, and once more become a pedestrian. Nay, the whole profession, physi- 
cians, surgeons, and apothecaries would be ruined. Poverty among the labouxing 
classes being diminished—and disease becoming comparatively rare, simple, and 
manageable, the clinical physician would lose the benefits of teaching, and the student 
the opportunity of learning his profession in our flourishing hospitals. 

Consider the matter more deliberately before you conclude that my fears are exag- 
— Let me ask, what, in a majority of instances, ——— apoplexy and palsy ? 

ntemperance, beyond all controversy. Whence is it that our lunatic establishments 
overflow ? From intemperance. Who in the community are the most liable to acute 
affections of the lungs and heart? ‘The intemperate. What is it, in this “isle of 
saints,” that renders so many livers scirrhous? Whiskey, to be sure. One half, nay, 
three fourths of the existing cases of gout, rheumatism, and dropsy, are owing to the 
same causes. Then consider that when’an intemperate man is sick, the physician, 
instead of being left without a pretext for prolonging his visit beyond the third or 
fourth day, obtains a comfortable attendance of as many weeks; and, in like manner, 
in surgical practice, we require not to be told that fractures are united, and wounds 
healed speedily or slowly, according as the patient has been temperate or otherwise. 
Nor is it to be forgotten, that those who are drunkards often transmit to their 
children bodies which require medical repair so frequently that the physician or sur- 
geon is seldom long out of attendance on their families; and not only so, but even the 
propensity to liquor which in the parent may have arisen from a neglect of the ad- 
monitions of conscience, appears sometimes in the son asa matter of inheritance ; and 
hence such a family, while it exists, is a valuable heir loom descending in our profes- 
sion from age to age. 

Can you, my dear doctor, forget the sweets of a prolonged attendance upon a 
nervous hypochrondriacal debauchee, with a well-lined purse? Can you be so lost to 
your own interest as to dry up this gages eset ave ste no esprit du corps? 
Why, this would seem to be a case in which our college of physicians, in their capa- 
city of guardians of the interests of the medical profession, might with propriety inter- 
fere, and put a stop to your rash proceedings. 

And lawyers are interested in this matter as well as doctors. A writer in the Dub- 
lin Morning Post has attempted to show that a large portion of the crimes committed 
in our country is to be traced to intemperance. Whence it is evident that if your 
measures succeed, the profession of the law would be as much injured as that of 

ahysic. 

: Tiana conclude without once more beseeching you to weigh this matter more 
carefully before you mount your “Rosinante.” ‘Those who are interested in the 
prosperity of the /iberal professions ought not to overlook the importance of intem- 
perance as a source of disease and crime. 

It would seem to me indeed, that all the evils and distress, anticipated by a certain 
class of politicians, from free trade and catholic emancipation, are nothing in compari- 
son with the revolution you are endeavouring to bring about. 

I remain, my dear Doctor, 
Your Sincere Friend. 








